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Training Dealers’ Sales Managers to Train ' 


By Daviw R. Ossorne, Training Director, 
The Studebaker Corporation of America 


RAINING dealers’ sales managers to train is only one phase of the larger 

problem of consciously developing leadership in business—instead of just 
waiting for competent leaders to happen along. Ordway Tead, of Harper & 
Brothers, sums up this general problem in The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 


“A major item of managerial concern today,” writes Mr. Tead, “is the deliberate 
cultivation of a better quality of leadership among executives. 

“The view is gaining ground that every leader of men in an executive post should 
stress the leadership attitude at his work, rather than the autocratic, commanding attitude. 

“There are not, and will not be enough ‘born leaders’ to go around for all these 
directive tasks. Business is beginning to recognize itself as under the necessity of making 
as good leaders as it can out of the executive timber that it has. 

“Hence, the great interest displayed today in discussing what qualities leadership 
implies; how they can be cultivated; what special changes in attitude toward people and 
technique of handling them are required.” 

In the meantime, the period of economic change which we so pleasantly 
and eupheiistically call “the present situation” demands that we take cogniz- 
ance of the fact that this justly named “era of intense competition” not only 
requires us to challenge the competitive position of our goods and our prices, 
but also urges a new interest in the effectiveness of our human contacts with 
the buying public. Obviously, this means better trained salesmen and a higher 
degree of skill in sales management. 

As treated here the subject of training for retail sales management has 
to do chiefly with the manufacturer’s responsibility as a clearing house (not 
an oracle promoting pet hobbies) for selling methods and ideas of known 
value, which will aid his retail outlets in making the most of their invest- 
ment in an inventory of his product. 

For the manufacturer does have this responsibility. Today there is more 
and more a tendency for manufacturers to consider themselves as being, to 





1 This and the following two papers were presented at the A. M. A. Training of Salesmen Group 
Conference held in Pittsburgh, October 20, 1930. 

The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does 
not stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publicatjons. 
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all intents and purposes, in the retail business. Virtually all of them realize 
that their stake in the distribution process is not liquidated until their goods 
are moved from the dealer to the ultimate consumer at a profit, and that 
ultimate consumer is satisfied with and profited by his purchase. As a result 
of this enlightened point of view nearly every manufacturer carries on train- 
ing activities of one sort or another, under various names—sales promotion, 
missionary work, sales training and whatnot—all of which have their own 
places and present their own problems. 

The specific phase with which we shall be concerned at this time is the 
training of retail sales managers to train retail sales people. However, we 
shall not be concerned, I take it, with the routine of the salesman’s jobs— 
making out reports, covering their territories and so on. In thus passing 
over the so-called “routine” I have no idea of treating it as unimportant. 
As a matter of fact, the salesmen’s records, as assembled from their daily 
reports, supply the very foundation of training, so far as the effective use of 
time is concerned. However, an adequate discussion of this phase would 
take up all of the space allotted me. Important as they are, moreover, these 
details are so simple—if not always easy—that getting them done should 
be the a, b, c of sales management. 

But training salesmen to do a more clear-cut, a more thorough, a more 
intelligent job of presenting the merits of their merchandise to the people 
who are expected to spend their good money for the privilege of using that 
merchandise—that’s something else! All of us are just beginning to scratch 
the surface in our attempts to have these human contacts with our customers 
all that we would like to have them. Here we have to deal with people’s 
minds—and our methods will never be standardized, because both the sales- 
man and his customer—not to mention the sales manager himself—are people. 
And people’s thoughts and actions thus far have refused to be poured into 
anybody’s moulds. 

Unfortunately, progress along this line has sometimes been delayed by 
the deliriums of quack psychologists and pseudo-scientists who have taken 
advantage of the intangible nature of the problem—and of the fact that 
the Pure Food and Drug Act has not, as yet, been extended to their particu- 
lar kinds of nostrums. 

What can be done—and is being done, gradually—is to codify those com- 
mon-sense methods which have been proved to produce a high average of ef- 
fectiveness in encouraging those responses on the part of customers which 
lead to tangible, bankable results. 

Then we can, and do, say to salesmen: “Here’s a starting point. It’s a 
good spring-board from which you can hop to it with better chances of suc- 
cess than if you tried to jump out of a quick-sand pit while wearing lead 
shoes. From this spring-board you can either take a graceful swan dive 
or do a belly-buster. That depends on how you use it.” 
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Most of us have been guilty when we first undertook a training program 
of letting it go at supplying the spring-board—taking it for granted that the 
salesman and the sales manager were as much interested in what we said 
as we were in saying it. 

But what did those salesmen do? In our own case, we know that the 
matter of application of the principles covered in the three sales courses 
which we have offered to salesmen since 1926 has depended very largely on 
the leadership qualities and the interest of the local sales manager. 

We realize, furthermore, that some salesmen—in spite of the fact that 
either they or their bosses have paid good money for these courses did not 
spend very many midnight kilowatts on them. We know that some of them 
were even so depraved as to make uncomplimentary remarks about swivel- 
chair salesmanship. 

Whether this attitude was right or wrong is beside the question—just 
now. But if it so happens that you have ever had such uncooperative thoughts 
you know about how a salesman—with troubles of his own to think about— 
feels when the boss says, in effect: ““Here’s a sales course I got for you. 
[I paid a lotta money for it. I want you to read it—and like it !”’—and then 
says no more about it. In fact, you may learn six months later that the boss 
himself has put off the evil day of reading it—or, at any rate, of studying it. 

If we may be permitted for a moment to assume—or pretend—that our 
own skirts are now clear; and can testify under oath that every branch 
manager and factory salesman in the employ of our respective companies is 
thoroughly acquainted with, in sympathy with and skilled in the application 
of our respective sales trading plans—then, and not until then, do we get 
down to the retail sales manager as the real weak spot in our distribution 
chains. Or he may not be called a “sales manager.” He may be—and often 
is—the merchant himself, or the buyer in a department store. Whatever his 
title may be, he is the man who is in direct charge of from one to a hundred 
of the salesmen—who are, in turn, in daily contact with Mr. and Mrs. Public. 

Recently I ran across three surveys which gave some of the rare definite 
figures I have seen along this line. In the first place, a report of the Babson 
Statistical Organization mentioned a study, made for a middle west depart- 
ment store, covering several hundred lost sales. 

This report showed that 89 per cent of those lost sales were due to some 
weakness in the selling—and only 11 per cent to the merchandise, or other 
factors beyond the sales person’s control. 

In another study, made by the School of Business Administration at the 
University of Oregon, and reported by the National Cash Register Company, 
actual reasons were given by customers of 1,483 stores as to why they had 
stopped trading at those particular stores. Notice that this doesn’t refer 
merely to lost sales, but to lost customers. These figures show that 30 per 
cent of the customers were lost because of inefficient salesmanship (indiffer- 
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ence, ignorance or misrepresentation, haughtiness, over-insistence), and that 
33 per cent more were lost because of poor service (errors and delays, un- 
willing to exchange goods, tricky methods, attempted substitution, etc.)— 
a greater part of which cases were undoubtedly handled by salesmen. At 
any rate, the human element in business caused 63 per cent to discontinue 
their patronage. 


The third study was one made by Dr. John M. Brewer of Harvard, taking 
as a basis 4,375 cases reported in a bulletin of the Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education where the actual reasons for discharges had been recorded. 
While these were not necessarily salesmen, and the nature of their work 
is not recorded, 4,375 cases are enough to give a pretty good cross section of 
almost any group of employes—or managers, for that matter—taken at 
random. Dr. Brewer’s report showed that a total of 62.4 per cent were dis- 
charged for what he calls “lack of job wisdom’’—carelessness, dishonesty, 
laziness, insubordination, general unreliability—that is, those qualities of 
character which ordinarily go deeper than technical knowledge. Only 34.2 per 
cent were discharged for “lack of skill or technical knowledge.” (The other 
3.4 per cent Dr. Brewer classifies as miscellaneous.) In other words, only 
about one-third were discharged for lack of ability. The other two-thirds 
were discharged for lack of qualities entirely within their control. 


I have summed up a few of the familiar problems and difficulties involved 
in training salesmen—or even getting salesmen to accept seriously the idea 
that they need training—because, we are all confronted with exactly the 
same problems in training sales managers to train. The difference is only in 
degree and not in kind. It is easy enough to see the lack, but not so easy 
to set a definite objective of the things that must de done to overcome this 
lack. Helping sales managers to set such an objective would seem to be the 
first step in training them to train. It seems to me that the starting point is 
to “sing ’em something simple” no matter whether it is for dealers’ salesmen 
or dealers’ sales managers, the effectiveness of any training program is going 
to depend on that prime requisite of being simple and obviously practical. The 
more widespread the application that is hoped for, the more simple and the 
more obviously practical it must be. For unless salesmen and sales managers 
will accept it and use their respective parts of it, even the soundest program 
is wasted. 


All of which is so elemental that it may seem foolish even to mention it, 
but failure to act on this foolishly simple premise has been the cause of dis- 
appointment in many a training effort, the doom of many a sales manual 
which sought the adoption of principles that were, in themselves, funda- 
mentally right. 


In our own case we have set up these eight things that any training pro- 
gram must do for the salesman: 
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1. It must help him to find more live prospects, to distinguish quickly 
between real prospects and “china eggs,” and to secure interviews 
on a sound basis. 

2. It must provide a simple, practical plan for analyzing tie sales at- 
tributes of his product, and presenting them in terms of their 
value to his customers. 

3. It must help him to use those basic attributes in appealing to the 
personal motives which will influence the buying of individual 
prospects. To do this he must be able to take his prospects’ “meas- 
ure” for the product or service in question. 

. It must help him stay on the track and hold control of his interviews. 

. It must aid him in saving his own and his prospect’s time, and in 

leaving a clear impression. 

[t must help him to conquer—or preferably to forestall—obstacles, 

including those obstacles incident to competition. 

7. It must help him to make, and take advantage of, more and better 
closing chances. 

8. It must help him to increase and stabilize his earnings and to pre- 
pare for promotion. 

These eight items make an outline for a fairly comprehensive sales course 
—which is, in effect, a program for selling training to salesmen. 

Training sales managers to train is the same sort of job as the sales 
manager has in training salesmen. It is a matter of first assisting them to 
analyze their jobs—reducing them to their simplest elements, and then 
helping them to work out simple, practical ways of making the most of each 
of these details. When disposed of one at a time the obstacles become much 
less formidable than when viewed as a discouraging whole. 

Before taking up such an analysis, consider for a moment some of the 
difficulties encountered in getting sales managers to do the hard thinking 
involved. One of the difficulties in getting retail sales managers to train their 
men along the planned lines suggested by the eight-point outline I have men- 
tioned lies in the method—or lack of method—by which it has been the 
habit of the business world to select its sales managers. The sales manager 
of today is usually the star salesman of yesterday. In nearly every case he 
has been given the job because he was—and is—a good salesman; and par- 
ticular because he is a good closer. Of course, this is as it should be. Cer- 
tainly the retail sales manager who can’t do a good job of retail selling is at a 
distinct disadvantage. Ask him how he does it, however, and—with rare and 
brilliant exceptions—he is pretty vague. He just does it—that’s all! Hence, 
he is more inclined to try to drive or wheedle—or bluff—because he has no 
basis on which to go about the job of duplicating his own skill in the methods 
used by his sales force. Or else, he thinks he is “demonstrating” a selling 
method, when he is really only dazzling—and confusing—the salesman with 
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the skill and resourcefulness he displays—but which he cannot hope to trans- 
mit to anyone else, because it is not based on any organized procedure. 

It is natural that he should be wedded to his successful “experience.” It 
is natural, too, that he should have a rather low opinion of the bewildered 
tyros who fail so dismally in their attempts to copy his style. 

A particularly rare animal in any business, so far as I can find out, is the 
dealer’s sales manager who has the nerve to tackle training-on-the-job. These 
may not be so rare in those fields where the local retail sales organizations 
are controlled by the home office and where the home office can specify train- 
ing-on-the-job as part of the branch manager’s routine duties. Even there, 
however, I happen to know something of the difficulty of getting this sort 
of work done. To meet the growing demand for sales managers who accept 
the training function as a matter of course, those of us who must depend 
upon independent dealers for our distribution will do well to plant today some 
of the retail salesmen from whom our dealers will recruit the sales managers 
of tomorrow. 

It is only common sense foresight to see to it, through factory whole- 
sale branches or otherwise, that retail salesmen who have the right sort of 
personal qualities, and who are working successfully along “planned selling” 
lines that can be taught to others, are ready for sales management jobs when 
those jobs become vacant. 

In the meantime, Studebaker for one, has had some very encouraging ex- 
periences during the past few years in gradually raising the average of retail 
sales management. To begin with, we look upon this as just as much a part 
of the factory traveler’s job as is the selling of cars; and, as part of our pro- 
gram, have had practically the entire wholesale force at South Bend for six 
weeks’ training periods. Or rather we call these periods “clinics,” because we 
want the men to bring their own experiences along with them. They don’t 
simply come to the home office for a stuffing with ready-mixed remedies. We 
have none. 

As I have intimated, we have gone about the planning of our training 
program for retail sales managers in very much the same way as we have 
handled retail selling through our sales courses. 

The first step has been to get the sales manager to see a clear picture of 
his job in outline. This outline takes up the sales manager’s responsibilities 
in chronological order: 

1. Analyzing his territory and setting an objective for his year’s sales. 
2. Determining the number of salesmen needed. 
3. Locating salesmen of the right calibre. 
4. Employing salesmen on a basis to assure, so far as possible, perman- 
ence and high production. 
. Establishing a plan of compensation best adapted to local needs. 
. Directing the daily activities of salesmen, with a view to getting the 
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greatest possible returns from their time and ability, and from the 
dealer’s territory. 

7. Training salesmen to get results by intention, rather than by acci- 
dent and to increase the proportion of sales to “contacts.” 

8. Stimulating loyalty, enthusiasm and determination to succeed. 

g. Buying and selling used cars. 

10. Helping salesmen to close sales. There will always be some of this 
to do, regardless of the thoroughness of the dealer’s training efforts. 

11. Local advertising and tying in with national advertising. 

12. Controlling sales department expenses. 

Each of these is then broken down, and our field representatives are thus 
given a basis for helping dealers and salesmen to diagnose their troubles 
and for suggesting specific remedies under each heading. We have made a 
point of encouraging dealers and sales managers to do these things as a result 
of their own recognition of the need for them, rather than simply because 
the factory “suggests” them. 

To get them to thinking there is probably no better device than to work 
out some plan for giving them a shock from their own records. One of the 
most effective methods we have used is to analyze dealers’ prospect records 
and show how much of the salesman’s time is being wasted on dead wood— 
and what a small percentage of the buyers are being given a chance to ride in 
the free wheeling Studebakers before they reach a decision. 

In order to keep our training sugggestions on the simplest possible basis 
we usually take up only one point at a time with sales managers, and suggest 
that they follow the same plan with their salesmen. Until that one item is 
being applied and made a part of daily working habits, other points are not 
emphasized, although they are known as a part of the whole procedure. This 
process is gradual, but much more certain than feeding allopathic doses. 

Another element that is needed in training sales managers to train—or in 
training salesmen to sell on a sound basis—is patience. 

We send our children to school and college for about sixteen years. We 
needn’t expect to teach old dogs new tricks over night, even though they are 
(contrary to the accepted adage) more teachable than the young pups. 

Neither selling, nor training salesmen, or training sales managers to train 
—nor training trainers to train sales managers to train—will ever become 
automatic or perfect, because probably no branch of influencing human beings 
to act as we should like to have them act can ever become automatic or perfect. 

Like a well-kept cemetery, it is a never-ending problem, which should be 
“endowed for perpetual care.” 

Finally, there’s one important difference between the problem of selling 
merchandise and that of either training salesmen or training dealers’ sales 
managers to train. That difference is this: When a buyer tells a salesman 
that he will take his product, the sale can usually be considered closed. But 
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when a salesman, or a sales manager, says he will accept and use a plan— 
mister, you've just begun to sell! 


Where Should Sales Training Costs Be Charged? 


By R. F. Lovett, Manager of Personnel Research Dept., 
The Procter & Gamble Company 


FEW years ago, in an unguarded moment, I mentioned that in Procter 

& Gamble we found sales training at first was slowed down by improper 
charging of sales training costs, which was soon changed to a more effective 
hasis. I said, at that time, that sales training costs should be an administra- 
tive sales cost rather than a field sales charge. 

Now I have been asked to amplify that remark and, at the same time, | 
want to qualify it in certain ways and perhaps retract it in part. I want to 
make it plain, at the outset, that I am no accountant. Moreover, I do not pre- 
sume to answer completely this question: Where should sales training costs 
be charged? I hope merely to give our experience, which is quite representa- 
tive of the practices of a dozen or more other companies who have been gen- 
erous enough to detail their methods for the benefit of this paper. 

Why Attempt to Allocate Training Costs? 

Some may ask “Why attempt to allocate training costs? Why not regard 
them as an administrative charge to be included with the miscellaneous indi- 
rect costs of the general management?” Such a method might be entirely 
fair to all departments provided training effort were equally distributed 
throughout the entire organization. However, it is seldom the case and the 
unfairness of distributing this training cost of one sales department over all 
departments is readily apparent. In addition, all costs should be justified on 
a basis of results. When it is too easy to lump costs into administrative totals, 
the justification is easily overlooked. 


What Should be the Basis for the Allocation of Costs? 


Before discussing the allocation of different types of training costs, it will 
be well to consider first what should be the basis of allocation of costs. The 
most common basis, no doubt, is to charge the costs to the unit which benefits 
most. 

But will this always work out satisfactorily? It is our experience that it 
needs careful examination to determine whether it is always the best basis 
for distribution. Answers to the following questions will aid greatly in this: 
. What is the nature of the benefits from sales training ? 

. Whom will it benefit most ? 
3. Are the benefits immediate or remote? 
4. Are the benefits apparent to those who benefit most ? 
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5. What will be the possible effects of shouldering training costs on 
various units? 


(a) Will it affect bonus earnings? 
(b) Morale? 
(c) Attitude toward training? 


Applying the first four of these questions to one department for purpose 
of illustration, we have the following: 


SALES TRAINING BENEFITS AND THEIR ABILITy TO BE CLEARLY DEMONSTRATED AS 
APPLIED TO ONE DEPARTMENT 


Are Benefits Ap- 





aot Are Benefits parent to Those 
Possible Sales Training Who Benefits Immediate or Who Benefit 
Benefits Most? Remote? Most? 
1. Increased sales Salesmen and Man-_ ‘Fairly remote Chiefly to manage- 
agement equally ment 

2. Decreased costs per Salesmenand Man- Very remote Yes—to manage- 
unit sold agement equally ment 

3. Decreased sales turn- Management Very remote Yes—to manage- 
over and increased ment 
length of service 

4. Better equipped and Management Very remote Yes—to manage- 
greater supply of pro- ment 


motional material 


For further purpose of illustration, I should like to take one of Procter 
& Gamble’s largest sales departments. This department has been unusually 
successful, business had been increasing steadily, but the Company was not 
content. After careful study they adopted and installed nationally what were 
regarded as improved standard methods of selection, training and super- 
vision. 

The selection program was installed in 1923-24, and avoidable turnover 
dropped from 36 per cent in 1923 to 30 per cent in 1924 and to a plateau of 
22-23 per cent in the three succeeding years—19g25, ’26 and ’27. Sales, mean- 
while, climbed steadily. 

The training program was much more costly to install and maintain, since 
it involved three intensive training periods of a week each given to every new 
man on his own territory by a skilled staff instructor. The three training 
periods occur during the first five to six months of the salesman’s employ- 
ment, distributed as follows: one week on employment, one week six weeks 
later, and one within the fifth or sixth month. 

Salesmen in this department have heavy advertising back of their prod- 
ucts and it is safe to say that without exerting special selling effort their 
volume would be considerable. But salesmen of this department were able 
salesmen and had established records year after year. How much, then, might 
one expect from the improved training methods? The efficiency of the de- 
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partment might well have been placed at a high figure before the standard 
training plan was adopted. Thus, it is seen how little room for improve- 
ment remained. 

Because of this situation and the fact that the training was scattered over 
a six months’ period, the benefiits were not, in all cases, apparent and certainly 
not immediate. However, to the management, over a period of nine months, 
definite benefits were apparent as indicated by the differences in per cent of 
quota sold by trained and untrained men. Over a period of six years, we 
find length of service of salesmen was increased 21 per cent. (See accompany- 
ing chart.) 

From such figures as these, management was able to justify the added 
training costs for the department, as a whole, but these figures were not con- 
vincing proof when applied to individuals. 

It should be stated, moreover, that the sales personnel of this department 
is especially “cost conscious” because their bonus earnings are based on unit 
costs as well as volume sold. They, therefore, wanted and were entitled to, 
convicing and immediate proof of the benefits of added costs. It was soon 
demonstrated that unless management could prove to each man affected that 
such costs would increase his earnings it had no right to shoulder that expense 
burden on that unit. Needless to say, any attempt to do so would have re- 
sulted in an attitude which would have more than nullified any possible bene- 
fits to accrue from training. From this it was concluded that training costs 
should be distributed only as a basis of clearly demonstrated benefits. 


Types of sales training costs and where they should be charged. 

Next let us consider the types of sales training costs and where they 
should be charged. 

Breaking-in costs: Starting with the new salesman, the first training in 
our Company covers the bare essentials necessary to get the men started on 
their jobs. This breaking-in period of training is given by one of the unit in- 
structors and might be termed the breaking-in cost. It is borne by the unit 
of which the man is a member and affects the costs on which the bonus earn- 
ings are based. It is easy for all of the members of the unit to see that the 
costs of rudimentary training of a new man is more preferable than leaving 
the territory open. It is as essential as the supervisory cost, which is like- 
wise borne by the unit. 

Supervisory training costs: The supervisor of the unit is entirely re- 
sponsible for the training of his men, and he trains them constantly. He fol- 
lows up all staff training and regards training as his chief responsibility, real- 
izing that a well trained unit needs little checking and correcting. The cost 
of his training effort is charged directly to his unit and affects the bonus 
earnings. 

Staff training costs; training schools: Training schools are conducted 
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only for the purpose of training staff instructors, and the cost of them, ex- 
clusive of salaries and expenses of them, is charged to General Sales Admin- 
istration. 

Staff training costs; training on the job: The costs of maintaining (that 
is, salaries and expenses) a corps of staff instructors who give the second and 
third sales training periods to salesmen are distributed annually to the various 


Effect of Training on Length of Service 


Average Length of Service at End of 
Third Year of All Case Goods Salesmen 
Entering the Company Each Year * 


1924 1925 1926 














100% 105% 121% 


*1924-No Training 192}-} Months of Training 1926-Training Entire Year 


sales districts on a basis of the number of training periods each receives. 
These district sales costs do not affect bonus earnings of the men. 

Staff training costs; supervision of staff instructors: The cost of super- 
vision of all staff instructors and of scheduling them in a General Sales Ad- 
ministrative charge. 

Training research costs: To complete the sales training costs, we should 
include the costs of training research, which involves costs of analyzing the 
job, of collecting, organizing and preparing the training material. These 
costs, likewise, are General Sales Administrative costs. 
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In summary, Procter & Gamble have three types of sales training costs 
distributed in the following way. 


General Sales Administra- 


Unit Costs District Sales Costs tive Costs 
Breaking-in cost _ Staff training costs of train- Training schools, supervision 
Supervisory training costs ing on the job of staff instructors, train- 


ing research 


Inasmuch as training is the most important of the personnel functions and, 
as such, the most important responsibility of every manager, the importance 
of the distribution of sales training costs may be summed up as follows: 

1. The success of an otherwise effective sales training program may be 
jeopardized by improper charging of costs. 

2. Many unproved and ineffectual schemes may be masqueraded as 
sales training unless definite and measurable benefits are required 
from every expenditure. 

3. To bury all training costs in an overhead budget is unfair to other 
departments not receiving a like share of training. 

4. Sales personnel who operate on a bonus basis, in which costs are 
a factor, are especially cost conscious. Their morale, and the success 
of their entire organization, may be affected materially if costs are 
not fairly allocated and their fairness clearly demonstrated. 


The Use of Organized Sales Talks 


By James A. Preston, Educational Department, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


[* discussing Organized Sales Talks I shall confine myself solely to the 

experience that my Company has actually had with them since we under- 
took in a determined and definite way to stimulate their use. I feel that 
although we approach this subject from the standpoint of the life insurance 
business with its own peculiar form of sales organization and the type of idea 
and service that we are engaged in selling, we can still come to certain conclu- 
sions that may serve as the starting point from which other industries, not at 
present using organized sales methods, can work backwards and evolve their 
own systems that are adapted to their own kinds of business. I believe our 
experience will definitely prove more than the fact that Organized Sales 
y lalks will improve the quality and increase the quantity of sales for a life 
insurance company. Our own figures, of course, prove this point beyond any 
possible question. But since the same principles are involved in all sales and 
in all sales management, it seems to me that what works one place should 
work elsewhere. 

Let us first define what we mean by an Organized Sales Talk. It is a 
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planned presentation of a product or a service to a prospective buyer in such 
a way as to give that prospective buyer all of the information he needs, and 
no more, to enable him to come to a favorable decision. This information 
is primarily concerned with the benefits he will receive after buying. In other, 
words, a well organized sale tells the prospective buyer why he should buy and 
tells this in the most effective proven way. The presentation of this buying 
idea is planned so as to include all of those appeals, visual and otherwise, that 
are in favor of buying, such motivation as is helpful, and certain very definite 
points at which an attempt is made to close the sale and get out. It has a 
definite beginning and several definite endings—one every time there is an 
attempt to close. 

It is highly important that any talk we ask a salesman to use be one that 
has actually secured better results than he is now getting. This means that 
our sales talks should arise from the experience of successful salesmen rather 
than from the brain and the pen of the Sales Manager, unless he too is or has 
been a successful salesman. The talks should arise from the field but not 
necessarily be transmitted to other salesmen without some revision and re- 
finement. Frequently, a talk that has been unusually successful with some 
good salesman needs polishing up a bit before it can be used with equal results’ 
by the sales force as a whole. (Some care has to be exercised in selecting the 
talk of a particularly good salesman to distinguish whether or not his sales 
are the results of an unusually dynamic manner or an abnormal degree of 
prestige with his clients; Those factors, of course,—the factors of personality 
—cannot be transferred to other men merely by the use of his ideas and or- 
ganization. In selecting the sales talk for distribution to men of many differ- 
ent types of personality, we want to be sure that it is matter rather than 
manner that has made the talk successful. 

Once having made our selection of a talk or talks we advocate that they 
be memorized word for word, then rehearsed over and over time and time* 
again, and then used as nearly verbatim as possible in the field. This is where 
some will leave my camp, I know. But before you leave me completely, stay 
with me just long enough to hear this. We follow this practice because the 
cold figures have told us beyond any question that those men who use 
verbatim talks make more sales than do those who try to change them or 
improve upon them at the start, and what we are most interested in is in 
seeing our men make sales. 

I think I know all-of the objections there are in the world to “canned” 
talks and “habit” talks and “set” talks, for during these last three years 
I have talked with hundreds of our own men, almost from coast to coast, 
and if they have left out any of the objections it was just because they didn’t 
have time to raise them. 

I remember quite well one of our leading salesmen who usually produces 
better than $1,000,000 of insurance a year in a little Southern city of some 
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40,000 people with only about 20,000 whites. There could be no doubt as 
to his sales ability. He was holding out to the last trench against what he 
termed a “habit” talk. We asked him to demonstrate for us his favorite sale— 
that of insurance to a young single man. He consented to do so—selected 
a man to serve as prospect, described his picture or setup and proceeded to 
make a marvelous sale. After he had finished we asked if he would do 
another for us, again a young single man but everything else about the picture 
was different. He gladly consented and said almost word for word exactly 
the same thing he said to the first one. We complimented him and asked if 
he would try another, whereupon he said, “Oh, I always say about the same 
thing to young men.” Now there was a man who without realizing it was 
using and had been using for years a perfect “habit” talk, saying the same 
thing to every prospect of a certain type. By accident his habit talk was 
- beautifully organized, although he was totally unconscious of the organization. 

Having had innumerable experiences of just this kind, for that is the 
method we have used to prove to many men that they are getting whatever 
business they are getting through habit talks, I have come to the conclusion 

. that all salesmen, provided they hold a reasonable number of interviews, do 
use a habit talk. More than that, I think they have to use one for as 
liberal as God has been in handing out brains to some men, He has never 
as yet been so generous as to award a set so big that a man never had to 
repeat himself, that a man could use a brand new set of ideas with every 
prospect he called on, that a man could think up five, six, seven hundred dif- 
ferent ways of describing the same product or the same service. 

Now if we must say the same thing over and over again, why. not put it 
into the most effective organization? 

There is, of course, a fear that such a talk, if originated by someone 
other than ourselves, will be a “parrot” talk. This recalls to my mind a story 
of Ben Franklin: There was a young Presbyterian clergyman who came to 
Philadelphia from Ireland and astonished his congregation by his eloquence 
and his piofundity until it was discovered that his sermons were for the most 
part taken from those of the best preacher on the other side. His congrega- 
tion became indignant and wanted to send him home in disgrace. But Frank- 
lin said, “I stuck by the lad, however, as I would rather for him to give us 
a good sermon composed by others than a poor one of his own manufacture.” 

Some sales managers and sales trainers have the feeling that although 

“Organized Sales Talks may be profitably used in other businesses, they are 
entirely unadaptable to theirs. Perhaps such cases do exist. Yet I have 
heard that same thought expressed by prominent life insurance managers and 
even officials. Only recently in talking with two’ very successful managers 
they both ridiculed the idea as applied to this business. “Every prospect pre- 


sents a different problem” they said, “and every salesman handles them in a 
different way.” 
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It is easy to understand why that feeling should exist in our business, for 
our service is indeed a varied one. Suppose you were manufacturing a won- 
derful machine that would run over the ground like an automobile, or by 
a very skillful readjustment could be changed into an airship, or a truck, or 
a speed boat, or a submarine. The same machine would do all of these things 
and more, depending upon a delicate adjustment that only a skilled technician 
could make. Then you would have a difficult problem in adapting Organized 
Sales Talks to this remarkable transportation engine. We in the the life in- 
surance business had a somewhat similar situation to meet. Let me illustrate: 
one man buys $10,000 of life insurance with which to pay his final expenses 
and wipe out all bills—another man buys the same amount on exactly the same 
plan but to pay his wife a small income for as long as she survives him, 
while another wants it to give his wife a larger income for only a few years, 
and another wants it to discharge a mortgage, and another wants his to edu- 
cate his children, and yet another wants it only to help him retire someday. 
Right there we have six different things one policy for $10,000 could do. 
Naturally we must have as many different sales talk—a talk for each of those’ 
needs, and many others, but all needs satisfied by one production, one machine, 
only the gears are adjusted to do what the prospect wants done. 

Now if sales talks can be organized that will apply to so complex a prod- 
uct certainly it seems that a simpler commodity could be all the more easily 
served, doesn’t it? 

Here are the results that we have experienced. Some of them are based 
upon the statements of our Managers or General Agents, some upon the state- 
ments of our field salesmen, but most of them are based upon actual figures. 

First we will briefly consider how Organized Sales Talks have helped | 
and are helping our salesman. 

1. They help the salesman to uncover his market. When teaching or 
reviewing a sales talk on the Educational need, for instance, the ‘ 
salesman’s mind is quite naturally directed to all of those people 
whom or of whom he knows that have children and would likely be 
interested in such a plan, thereby expanding his market and dis- 
covering its location and scope. 

2. They give him a very definite story to tell each prospect, a definite” 
need to serve, a definite beginning, definite motivation, several defin- ' 
ite confirmations and definite places to close the sale. 

3. This results in a more interesting interview from the prospect’s, / 
standpoint, and a shorter one. 

4. They provide terminal facilities for the salesman and conserve his 
time, for there is nothing for him to do but get out when he has 
finished. " 

5. They prevent “visiting” and casual presentations. ° 

6. They result in sales. . 
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You will be interested in further comment upon this last point. I have 
taken two groups of agencies, the first group contains agencies where we 
know the salesmen use Organized Sales Talks in their work, the second group 
we know they do not use the talks either as we teach them or not at all, al- 
though an attempt has been made to familiarize them with our talks during 
their training period. I want to add that all other surrounding conditions 
are in favor of the second group, as they pertain to a new man coming into 


the business. The General Agents of the second group are better known in 


their cities, they are more experienced life insurance men, they have more 
policyholders, the agencies and the Company are better known, the cities are 
a bit larger. 

In the twelve months from August, 1928, to August, 1929, the men who 
entered Group 1, the Sales Talk group, produced 66 per cent more business 
per man than those who went into Group 2. 

During the next twelve months, the twelve months ended August, 1930, 
those same men in Group I increased their business by 3 per cent per man, 
while their running mates in Group 2 decreased their production by 25 per 
cent. This means that while the margin between the two groups in their first 
year was 66 per cent, it was increased to 115 per cent during their second 
year. Obviously the Sales Talk men were not affected as adversely by the 
tightened business conditions in the last year as were the men in Group 2. 

Another interesting point is this—by taking all of those men who have 
been with the company three years or over, we call them the established men, 
we find that per man they produced the same voluime for the last twelve 
months that they did the preceding twelve. While these established men 
showed no per capita increase, our second year men in Group 1 did show 
a 3 per cent increase. 

While we are discussing those men who were in their first year from 
August, 1928, to August, 1929, it is significant to notice that only 20 per 
cent had dropped out of the business by August, 1930, in Group 1, while 
40 per cent had fallen by the wayside from Group 2. 

If we now move forward to the men who were in their first year from 
August, 1929, to August, 1930, we find that although those in Group 1 fell 
5 per cent short in their production per man, as compared with their brothers 
of the previous year, the new crop in Group 2 were 50 per cent short of 
the jobs done by their forerunners and 115 per cent less than their friends in 
the Sales Talk Group. 

We can use some round figures in summarizing this experience. Men 
using Organized Sales Talks have produced for us almost twice as much per 
man in their first year as those not using them, and in their second year they 
have produced more than twice as much. Men using Organized Sales Talks 
show only one-half the personnel turnover as those not using them. Men 
using Organized Sales Talks have increased their per capita production dur- 
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ing their second year while men not using them have shown a decrease of: 
25 per cent. 

Men who use Organized Sales Talks will produce as much per man in 
their first year as the Company’s average man who has been in the business 
for three or more years. 

Can there be any wonder at our intense enthusiasm over any plan that 
will secure such splendid results? 

But these are not by any means all of the benefits we have received. In 
addition to the help Organized Sales Talks give to our salesmen in their pro- 
duction there is a second phase to consider and that is their effect on our 
training efforts. All of our training is based upon these talks, and since the 
talks are standard our training system consequently evolved into one that can“ 
be used by any of our agencies in any part of the country. We have been 
able in this way to work towards a uniform training schedule and method that 
is rapidly being adopted by our agencies, 

Since the Sales Talks tell the prospective buyer all that he should know 
before buying, naturally those things are the first ones that the salesman 
should master. Later on, as he remains in the business, we have the oppor- 
tunity to teach him more and more of the fundamentals of the business that 
lie behind those sales talks,—the technical side of life insurance, the psy-" 
chology used in the sale, the analysis of the various needs men have for what 
we have to offer. They force us to teach sales first, insurance second. 

The standard training course, like the Organized Sale, gives our pros- 
pect, this, time our salesman, all of the information he needs in the order that 
is most helpful. Furthermore it definitely tells the local trainer when his new 
man is equipped to go out to sell, thereby preventing inefficiency by sending 
him out too soon and waste of time by sending him out too late. 

There is a third value of Organized Sales Talks that I want to mention 
briefly and that is the aid they give to the agency manager in his supervision 
of the salesman, 

In the first place every time one of our salesmen uses one of our sales 
talks he is to all intents and purposes doing joint work with one of the Com- 
pany’s leading producers, for he is saying to his prospect what that producer 
would say if he were present, the manner is the only thing that differs, and 
what agency manager would not be delighted if he could only secure the 
services of an outstanding salesman to work as a sales assistant to his men? 
This, too, means that our salesman, even though he is relatively new, is using 
sales ideas and a presentation that is the mature work of an expert rather 
than the impromptu efforts of an amateur. As one of our men who has 
served many years in the capacity of salesman, and who is one of the leading 
insurance men in his city, recently said to me “Why these boys are going out 
and saying to their rrospects what it took me almost twenty years to find out 
through experimentation.” 
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One of our most successful and prominent agency managers said to me 
last week “Since adhering to Organized Sales Talks I find that my assistants 
~ can each supervise twice as many men as formerly, for every moment they 
now spend in conference with a salesman is a moment that counts, for it is 
only through the use of Organized Sales Talks that we can immediately dis- 
cover why one man’s sales are falling off and another one’s are increasing. 
Without Sales Talks such conferences are merely guessing games at which 
neither the manager nor the salesman wins. The manager guesses at what is 
wrong with a salesman’s efforts and the salesman guesses that the manager’s 
guess is only a guess and is wrong.” 

All facts and opinions I have expressed are based upon the experience 
of our Company. We have found that Organized Sales Talks afford us a 
compass that points to our goal and makes it easier to keep on our course. 
They have, in our experience, made more sales for us, made our salesmen 
more prosperous, and eliminated a great deal of waste in the turnover of man- 
power. After three years of use we are convinced that they are successful. 


Unemployment-What About It?’ 


By A. H. Youne, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


O THE man who is unemployed it may make little difference whether he 

is out of work because of a cyclical or a seasonal depression but, if we are 
to presume to consider “Unemployment—What About It?”, we must also 
consider “Unemployment—Why Is It?” There was a time when all unem- 
ployment of the able-bodied was regarded as nothing more than an evidence 
of shiftlessness, and the relief measures reflected this attitude. There are still 
many people who cling to this idea and resent any attempt to deal with lack 
of work on a business-like basis even though, as Lescohier has said, “If un- 
steady work were principally due to the laziness, incompetence, and irregu- 
larity of workmen, the amount of unemployment would be approximately 
the same one year as another. Not many more persons are sick, disabled, de- 
linquent, and lazy in winter than in summer, and certainly no more in 1904, 
1908, 1913 and 1914 than in intervening years.” Perhaps this attitude has 
been retained for so long because it frees those of us who have jobs from 
responsibility and the necessity of thinking about those who have not. 

As interest in the fluctuations of industry has grown, a voluminous litera- 
ture on the subject enables us to trace the movements of business cycles. 
While the underlying causes of these peaks and valleys are still being debated, 
there is general agreement that the greatest factor in creating unemployment is 
the periodic depression. 


* Paper given before The Personnel Club of N. Y., October 16, 1930. 
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Second in importance is the changing demand for labor within the year, 
resulting in seasonal unemployment in contrast with cyclical unemployment 
which may extend over two or three years or, as in England, for even longer. 
While, in the latter case, all lines of industry and trade are generally depressed 
simultaneously, seasonal slackness in one industry may occur when its neigh- 
bor is in the midst of a busy period. Climatic changes are the basic cause of 
seasonal unemployment, but other factors such as custom and fashion also 
contribute to seasonality. 

A number of writers have considered the decline in factory employment 
in the United States prior to 1929, according to the official indexes, as largely 
due to the emergence of a new type of involuntary idleness—“technological” 
unemployment. Unemployment of this third classification is that which in- 
evitably accompanies improvement in production processes or management 
technique. Some economists view it as the “new” unemployment, but it seems 
to date back at least to the days of the hand loom weavers in the industrial 
revolution, Apparently it has obtained in various industries from time to 
time, and we are now witnessing merely a reappearance of an old phenomenon 
that has become important because of its occurring at the one time in in- 
dustry generally. 

Unemployment of certain minor categories must also be considered. 
Casual unemployment exists by reason of the intermittent nature of occupa- 
tions such as longshoring and freight handling. Maladjustment of labor 
supply and demand is also productive of involuntary idleness. A reserve of 
labor must be available to meet the requirements of industry in busy seasons 
and the prosperity phase of the business cycle as well as the flexible demands 
of casual employment. But the general surplus is larger than is necessary 
because of the tendency of each industry to maintain its individual reserve, 
and because of the presence of a number of uncoordinated agencies in the 
labor market that do not pool their information concerning the job needs of 
workers and the labor requirements of employers. 

In immigrant receiving countries, immigrants are admitted, indeed, 
sometimes encouraged to come with no regard as to whether the labor they 
represent is in demand. Such immigration inevitably increases the size of the 
reserve of labor. It was this result which led to the passage of our present 
immigration law, although the quota basis is national rather than occupational. 

The geographic and occupational immobility of labor that exists by 
reason of sentimental attachment to a particular locality or occupation, or 
lack of knowledge of or means of transportation to other employment op- 
portunities, is an augmenting factor in creating the reserve of unemployed. 
Unemployment is also increased by the misplacement of workers. With ade- 
quate vocational information lacking and with no well-developed methods of 
discovering the individual’s occupational aptitudes, numbers of workers are 
placed largely by chance in occupations for which they soon prove unfitted. 
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Strikes and lockouts are of course a frequent contributing factor to un- 
employment. Happily there is a decidedly downward trend in the volume of 
this sort of unemployment and we can look with some reasonable expectancy 
for it to be reduced to a minimum factor in the not too distant future. 

Finally must be mentioned the occasional unemployment that results from 
disasters such as earthquakes, fire and flood, and from governmental action 
as in the case of tariff changes. 

At present there are few industrial countries so fortunate as to be un- 
affected by the down-sweep of the employment curve. The post-war unem- 
ployment of Great Britain has been intensified until late in August, 1930, 
17.7 per cent of all the insured work people in the country were reported 
unemployed. This was a total of 1,333,850—more than a half million above 
the number of the previous year. A news release of September 21 says that 
the figure then was over 2,000,000, or approximately 4 per cent of the popu- 
lation. In the five weeks prior to August 30, 1930, £8,220,000 was given out 
in benefits. In the corresponding period in 1929, £3,955,000 had been dis- 
tributed—less than half as much. From January 1, 1919 to August 30, 1930, 
£451,425,000 was expended for unemployment benefits. U. S. population is 
three times greater, earnings two times greater, so that multiplied by six 
the amount would equal £2,708,550,000 or 13% billion dollars—8 per cent of 
present public debt. 

In Germany at the end of July there were 2,765,258 unemployed—more 
than double the figure of 1929. This was also about 4 per cent of the popu- 
lation. The trade unions reported that one-fifth of their membership was 
totally unemployed as compared with 8.6 per cent twelve months before. 

For the United States comparable data are wanting. We have no ac- 
curate basis for determining the situation. The conflict in reports on the 
matter has been bewildering because there are not adequate records. Any 
totals given are the product of so much piecing, fixing, estimating and ex- 
tending that it is not surprising they vary by a million or so. Probably the 
most carefully worked out figures are those covering non-agricultural occu- 
pations in “Recent Economic Changes” issued by a Committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment. The data are a minimum estimate and 
are offered more as an indication of trends than anything else. At no time 
in the period 1920-1928 did unemployment fall below the 1920 figure of 
1,401,000. In 1921 it reached the high point of 4,270,000, receding to 3,441,- 
000 in the next year, and still further to 1,532,000 in 1923. There was then a 
rise which brought a total of 2,315,000. In 1925 there were 1,775,000 unem- 
ployed and in 1926, 1,669,000. A depression in 1927 resulted in 2,055,000 
unemployed. There are here covered .the new distributive and personal 
service occupations which certain people have assured us are absorbing all 
those thrown out of manufacturing employment. 

It was hoped that the 1930 census, taken at a time when unemployment 
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was admittedly high, would provide information which would be accurate 
for the day of the census (April, 1930) at least. The question was phrased 
in such a way, however, as to make the returns inadequate since they exclude 
those who worked on part-time or were on layoff. Even so, preliminary fig- 
ures give 2,508,151 as totally unemployed—2 per cent of total population. 

The problem is a real one and more important still it is a recurring one. 
Unfortunately our interest also seems to be on a cyclical basis. It is dis- 
couraging to read back in reports written during other unemployment crises. 
Over and over the same enlightened suggestions are made, agreed on by 
their enlightened authors, and then shelved in favor of the old, old method of 
handing out meal tickets. As an editorial in The World the other morning 
suggested, one difficulty in dealing with unemployment is that during the 
happy days of prosperity the man or woman who tried to get action on a 
project for checking unemployment or aiding the unemployed would be 
looked on as an idealist, a nuisance, or, most awful of all, a pessimist, and 
would have small chance to gain his point. Yet we will readily agree, now, 
that it would have been a fine thing if some sort of preparation had been 
made in 1925 and 1926 and 1929 for the present. England was pushed into 
an expansion of her insurance scheme at the very period when the demands 
on it would be heavy and before funds could accumulate. 

Perhaps this time we are going to be wiser, or more timid, perhaps right 
now in the middle of bad times we will manage to do something which will 
last over into the years when jobs are easier to get. If so, it is important that 
we should not be stampeded into some casually chosen and little understood 
project. We need to consider what can be done about it before we decide what 
should be done about it. 

The initiation of public works during periods of pronounced and long- 
extended depression has been urged for many years, and today President 
Hoover recommends the prosperity reserve. Public works filled an emer- 
gency both in Great Britain and Germany when unemployment was high 
after the war and a shortage in houses, public buildings and transportation, 
due to war-time cessation of building, needed to be met. Apparently this 
phase of relief played a particularly important role in Germany where, at one 
time, three-fifths of the assisted unemployed were engaged on public works. 
Now the point has been reached in both countries where it is doubtful 
whether “value-creating” relief can assume much further importance with- 
out undue waste of resources. 

Those who lay particular emphasis on public works usually point out 
that it is only through long range planning that their full value is obtained. 
This requires that money be appropriated and set aside, blue prints be ready, 
materials estimated and the number of workers determined. The difficulty 
of being sure that a project is really needed and at the same time can be de- 
layed an indefinite term of years is an obvious one. 
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Seasonal variations do not present so difficult a problem, and usually the 
answer can be found in financing for regularized production throughout the 
year in the case of unperishable goods that are marketed during a short 
season of the year ; the stimulation of export sales; or the addition of certain 
lines of goods also of seasonable marketing character, but complementary to 
the original lines in that they are marketed at different times of the year. I 
suppose no company has faced a more sharply defined problem of this nature 
than the International Harvester Company. Years ago the shut-down of a 
plant manufacturing harvesting machinery during a three or four months’ 
period in summer was taken for granted. The binder twine used by the 
farmers was also marketed only in the short period of several weeks which 
ensues between the beginning of the harvest in the southwest and the spread 
of the harvest period northward and eastward. Today, however, the Har- 
vester twine mills run steadily and almost without change of volume of pro- 
duction throughout the year. Twine for the domestic market is accumulated, 
distributed and held in storage at vantage points and much is also exported, 
particularly to South America where the seasons are directly the reverse of 
those in the northern hemisphere. Other lines of manufacture, such as motor 
trucks, have been added and the balance between tillage and harvesting im- 
plements is so carefully worked out as to permit a thoroughly regularized 
production. 

The Dennison Manufacturing Company have largely solved in an equally 
interesting manner the problem of regularizing the manufacture of their 
Christmas packages. The Hills Brothers Company, packers of Dromedary 
Dates, and the Walworth Company, makers of steam fittings, have also been 
able to thoroughly stabilize their manufacturing programs. We need but to 
apply the demonstrations of these and other firms as a specific problem of 
seasonal irregularity is presented and the answer is indicated. 

But even with an abundance of hopeful and encouraging experience be- 
fore us we must not feel that unemployment can be entirely wiped out in this 
way. While stabilization may protect a certain group of workers, others will 
be discharged as such efficiency is attained, except where sales can be in- 
creased. The improved management which is required to effect a flattening 
of the production load is bound to have this result. 

Technological unemployment frequently derives from the very attempts 
we have been discussing and cannot be checked if the best methods of pro- 
duction are to be attained. Here and there public-minded employers have made 
serious efforts to help employees who have been thrown out of work through 
some change in machinery or methods to find other employment or have paid 
them discharge bonuses. 

The famous English firm of Cadbury Brothers during the past year 
made generous provision for such workers as would go to another district, 
emigrate, start their own business, or find employment in a growing industry. 
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But let individual employers make what efforts they will, it seems almost 
certain that single plants working alone cannot do enough to give the ma- 
jority of workers security of employment. We come back to pretty much of 
a certainty that there will be some difference between the amount of work 
provided and the number of persons who want it. And this discrepancy will 
be so great for a long time to come that attention must be paid to the un- 
fortunates left outside the factory gates even when the stacks are smoking. 

We need to know more about our problem and the individual plant can 
contribute to that end. The data of chief importance are the man-hours 
worked in each pay period, and, although these figures can be easily secured, 
only a minority of firms are keeping such a record. These data should be 
had not only for the work force as a whole, but the various units and depart- 
ments, the principal operations and by sex. Unless the statistics are broken 
down in these ways, a downward trend in one section of the force may be 
offset by an up trend in another and no proper diagnosis of the firm’s em- 
ployment situation will be available. Of course, there should be a separate 
curve of overtime man-hours to indicate to what extent overtime is being 
using to prevent increase in staff. 

Nor is that sufficient. The information necessary for intelligent direc- 
tion of preventive effort includes an individual record of every employee, 
showing the actual hours worked; straight time and overtime in each pay 
period, the hours of involuntary unemployment and its form, whether short 
time or layoff in each instance. Analysis of the records will indicate the in- 
cidence of unemployment on the different classes and types of employees and 
the centers of concentration of unemployment benefit, for these forms should 
also record the benefit payments. Any proper understanding of the degree of 
continuity of employment afforded the individual members of the force is 
impossible apart from such records, since a large proportion of terminations 
for individual employees may accompany a level employment curve. 

Another move which is bound to be useful is the encouragement of pub- 
lic employment exchanges. If we have to expect a considerable mobility of 
labor, both the employer and employee will be best served by having change 
take place as quickly as possible. The wait between jobs means loss of morale, 
loss of savings and decreased buying power. It was easy, in the village, or 
even in the small town, with scant variety of occupation, for employers and 
wage-earners to be aware of all vacancies and of all available men. But in 
the huge wildernesses of New York and other great cities, with the bewilder- 
ing multiplication of occupations and specialization of employment, a delib- 
erate organization of means of communication between employers and em- 
ployed is as indispensable, if time is not to be wasted in endless runnings to 
and fro, as the central sorting room of the Post Office or the Telephone Ex- 
change. Not only do private exchanges foster the grossest sort of injustices 
but they cannot possibly cover the market, they demand fees of those who 
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are not able to pay them and at best are only useful when we have nothing 
better. 

Vocational guidance is a phase of prevention which deserves serious 
consideration. Most children choose their occupations in a haphazard way 
through seeing a chance ad, living near a plant or hearing the glowing tale 
of some friend. They may be going into an over-crowded industry or trying 
a type of work for which they are not fitted. At present the schools have 
made a beginning; they need an even closer contact with industry. Then 
there are the adults who are forced to change jobs. Through a properly 
functioning employment exchange these men and women can be re-trained 
and directed into new lines. 

But again we reach a point where we realize that labor is going to be 
forced into involuntary idleness despite all these efforts. It is on this account 
that a few men in this country have instituted unemployment compensation 
plans. 

Twelve company unemployment benefit plans are known to be in exist- 
ence, all but one are supported by the companies alone. The exception is the 
scheme of the General Electric Company which requires contributions from 
the employees as do a few plans agreed to by unions and employers. Another 
unusual scheme is one managed by five companies in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
which provides for shifting workers from company to company. Three com- 
panies had plans and gave them up. Of the older plans some offer a guar- 
antee of steady employment, perhaps for fifty weeks per year, and it is the 
intention of management that should production schedules slump, the em- 
ployees would be transferred to construction or maintenance work instead 
of being laid off. Other employers set aside definitely each year a small per- 
centage of the amount of their total payroll to establish an unemployment 
compensation fund or make payments as a production expense. 

Recently various public leaders have come out in favor of state compul- 
sory unemployment insurance. In nine states such legislation has been sub- 
mitted from time to time since 1916 but without success. All but a few bills 
have been modeled on our workmen’s compensation legislation rather than on 
the British scheme which was the first in the field. I do not propose to assume 
the role of a prophet. Perhaps we will turn to this phase of social legislation 
as we have turned to other phases in the past. But if we do, and whether 
or not we do, I am convinced that a wise first step would be the formation 
of state employment exchanges under federal control. They will not do away 
with unemployment nor furnish exactly the figures we need for estimating 
the unemployment hazard—Canada’s experience proves this—but they supply 
the sensible preventive groundwork. The existing jobs will get passed around 
that way and we will know what remains to be done. 

Above all else let us get away from the charity approach, and recognize 
that individuals are not usually responsible for their worklessness. As ex- 
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ecutives of business concerns and as voters we can attempt to get started on 
constructive policies which will make us more nearly ready to deal with the 
next depression instead of spending the next few months talking—then for- 
getting the whole matter for several years until the next depression when 
the talk will start all over again. 


Introductory Courses in Industrial Relations 


By Dae Yooper, Assistant Professor of Labor, Economics and Personnel Management, 
College of Commerce, State University of Iowa 


HE most widely accepted modern approach to the study of industrial re- 

lations is one which involves an examination of phenomena that are 
usually described as labor problems. In most of our colleges and universities, 
students begin their study of the economic and personal relationships which 
characterize modern industry and business with a presentation of what are 
usually regarded as problems growing out of these relationships. 

The content of this typical introductory course may be stated more con- 
cretely. It begins by describing, sometimes briefly and oftener in considerable 
detail, the evolution of human relationships in industry and business. Usually 
it stresses the personal and intimate bonds existing between employer and 
employee under the old handicraft system, where the master and his journey- 
men and apprentices worked side by side in the master’s house, where each 
knew the peculiar interests, aspirations, and shortcomings of the others. 
There follows a portrayal of the shift to factory production, the concentra- 
tion of workers in cities, the development of giant corporations with their 
accompanying absentee ownership, and the inception and growth of an ever 
widening chasm between employees and their masters. The worker’s declin- 
ing status, his loss of security and individuality, and his gradual but com- 
prehensive subordination to the machine are almost dramatically portrayed. 
Thus is the stage set for what is described as an analysis of modern indus- 
trial relations. 

Such a course, having pictured the unfortunate changes by which mod- 
ern industrial society arrived in its present predicaments, proceeds to describe 
the latter in detail. Most of the remaining subject matter of the course is 
organized about specific predicaments or problems. The student regards, 
in successive chapters, various types of unemployment, alleged over-rapid 
displacement of older workers, industrial accident and disease, socially un- 
desirable labor of women and children, excessive hours, dangerous sanitary 
conditions, and other unsatisfactory aspects of modern industry. The study 
concludes with a presentation of what is usually described as the workers’ 
suggestion for improvement—labor organization and collective bargaining, 
including a consideration of arbitration, conciliation and mediation; various 
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employers solutions, including profit sharing, stock ownership, company 
unions, and shop committees, private pension plans, welfare work and other 
personnel management programs; and, finally, various types of legislation, 
including minimum wage laws, maximum hour laws, old age pension laws, 
workmen’s compensation acts, housing regulations, unemployment insurance 
provisions, and many others. 

In such a presentation it is almost inevitable that the point of view 
comes to emphasize reform as the major objective of study. The effort to 
offer problems that are regarded as significant and worthy of attention fre- 
quently results in a distinctly one-sided presentation in which objectionable 
features are so over-emphasized as effectively to distort the true picture. 
Further, in the presentation of suggested reforms and the effort to explain 
and interest students in them, the instructor too frequently appears as an ad- 
vucate of these measures. The study of each problem is likely to close with 
the suggestion and the expressed or implied approval of some change, some 
program of modifications. In such courses, the instructor almost inevitably 
takes on the characteristics of the reformer, and the student viewpoint, at the 
very time when it should be made liberal, judicious, and critical is apt to 
become ardently reformist and hence uncritical of the changes it proposes. 

Numerous reformist associations, with programs which should receive 
the most critical scrutiny, recognize this typical classroom temperament as a 
particularly fertile field for their educational and propagandist activities and 
keep the mail of the professor of labor problems well filled with materials 
for his discourses. These organizations, representing the polemics of em- 
ployers’ associations and institutions of radical political and economic thought, 
vie with each other to win a place of prominence on the labor professor’s 
desk. Thus, as a direct result of its emphasis upon problems, the introductory 
labor course too frequently becomes merely a medium for the presentation 
of various reformist programs. 

What has been said must be entirely misunderstood if it is construed 
even to suggest that such courses should not call attention to the shortcom- 
ings of modern economic and industrial structures. There is every reason 
to recognize and emphasize such maladjustments. It is also eminently desir- 
able that proposals for modification be discussed and that the necessity of 
constant reform to prevent otherwise inevitable revolution be emphasized in 
such courses. 

Further, there are certain obvious advantages in making the type of intro- 
duction we have been describing. It usually creates and holds student interest 
and frequently forms the basis for a strong personal bond between teacher 
and students. The latter are generally captivated by criticisms of the present 
order, whether industrial and commercial or religious, educational and matri- 
monial structures are criticized. There is always sport to be had in throwing 
stones, as many a broken window might testify. To be unconventional and to 
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be led into unconventional viewpoints represents an adventure which many 
teachers and students thoroughly enjoy. 

Also, there is much beneficial criticism evoked in the arraignment of 
existing maladjustments, criticism which helps to keep otherwise self-satis- 
fied employers and workers in a healthy state of anticipation and concern. 
This constant denunciation assists in overcoming the natural social inertia 
and motivating desirable modifications in structures which have a tendency 
to become fixed and insensitive to changing social and economic needs. Where 
such attacks are well founded on facts, they frequently promote reforms be- 
fore conditions reach a pathological stage with revolution in the offing. 

In contrast to these advantages, however, there are, as has been implied 
in previous paragraphs, distinct disadvantages in such presentations. Empha- 
sis upon deficiencies distorts the student viewpoint. It is apt to portray mod- 
ern industry as though it were, as a whole, in the agonizing throes of a host 
of dread diseases. It probably misrepresents the feelings of both workers 
and employers, and, at best, it presents a distinctly one-sided picture. Students 
leaving school frequently discover a portion of the other side, with a con- 
sequent loss of faith in and respect for the whole presentation. Too often, 
in later years, the student pins a mental label on the memories of this course, 
a label inscribed “propaganda.” Thus is lost much of the valuable content of 
its discussions. 

Much more significant, however, is the fact that the development of such 
a viewpoint precludes realistic analysis and understanding of modern indus- 
trial relations. It actually prevents the course from achieving its fundamental 
purpose. The introductory course aims to make students familiar with the 
relationships of employers and employees in modern industry, recognizing 
tendencies toward improvement in such relationships as well as economic and 
social maladjustments involved in them. The desirable viewpoint is critical, 
alert, unbiased, objective, and analytic. Students should be led to understand 
these structures as they appear to the scientist and scholar, recognizing, at the 
same time, the peculiar viewpoints of employers, trades unionists, radicals or 
revolutionists and the numerous professional propagandists for these and 
other interested parties. 

Most alert labor economists are agreed upon such objectives, and many 
of them are making distinct advances toward these ends. Critical examina- 
tion of the historical background against which the modern situation is por- 
trayed represents one significant step. As a result the traditional approval of 
the past, of handicraft production as the workers’ golden age, is not so gen- 
erally expressed as it was a decade ago. The often emphasized idealistic nature 
of employer-employee relationships in this period is now widely questioned. 
Comparison of workers’ living standards in present and previous decades 
and centuries makes pertinent suggestions for evaluating such changes as 
have taken place, as do the recent statistical analyses of tendencies in real 
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wages as well as those involving workers’ participation in value production. 
It is against such a critically examined background that the present situation 
may properly be portrayed. 

The presentation of the modern system should emphasize outstanding 
characteristics of the employer-employee relationship rather than its salient 
faults. The maladjustments should be noted, but their position should be less 
prominent than that of the various aspects in which they appear. The rela- 
tionships, the adjustments, and the viewpoints of the parties to them should 
be superordinated ; the difficulties and maladjustments should be subordinated. 
The latter should appear as incidental to the former, even though they are 
stressed as very significant. 

When it comes to the detailed interpretation of present day relationships 
in industry, a technique is desirable which recognizes these relationships as 
group phenomena in which opinions, sentiments and attitudes make up a large 
part of the significant data. Although the numbers of workers, and their de- 
pendents, their age distributions, their incomes, days worked and days out of 
employment, layoffs, discharges, labor turnover, and a host of other objective 
data may be subjected to statistical treatment in preparation for classroom 
use, the fundamental considerations in an evaluation and understanding of 
trends and tendencies, improvements and maladjustments in modern indus- 
trial relations are to be found in the feelings and opinions, the likes and dis- 
likes, of men—the men who work, those who manage and employ, and the 
citizens of the communities in which such relationships exist. 

The desirability of understanding such data has been long realized. Most 
of the numerous volumes on psychology and psychiatry in industry represent 
efforts to analyze human personality into its constituent elements, its ideas, 
opinions, and other motivating forces. Studies of instincts, reflexes, capaci- 
ties, aptitudes, tropisms, taxis, and similar psychological units in industry 
have come in response to the demand for a technique which will interpret the 
human factors in the industrial system. 

The reality of modern industrial relationships is more, however, than 
such techniques can explain. Its interpretation requires something in addi- 
tion to mere classification of alleged inborn impulses. It is necessary to know 
how the parties to the relationship regard its various detailed features, if one 
is to understand the behavior which characterizes typical situations and to 
predict that which will occur in them. In large measure, these activities are 
group phenomena. They involve the workers in a plant, the members of a 
local or international union, or those of an employers’ association, or the 
workers or employers of a given community or district. Naturally enough, 
individualistic psychology has no satisfactory techniques for interpreting the 
behavior of such groups. 

The most effective approach in explaining the behavior characteristic of 
modern industrial relationships is that which makes its analysis in terms of 
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values and their reciprocal attitudes. The values are represented by all the 
various characteristics and conditions of modern industry. Some of them are 
strikingly prominent and complex. Capitalistic industry as a whole is an ex- 
ample. Others are relatively insignificant and simple, as, for instance, welfare 
work about a plant, overtime work, shop regulations. 

Attitudes are characteristic reactions to these values. They are the ways 
in which persons feel about the values. They are expressed in speech, in 
written and published expressions, and in all sorts of non-oral behavior. 
Unionism, long and short hours, layoffs, peremptory discharges, shop com- 
mittees, company unions, pension plans, profit-sharing industrial democracy, 
and company houses are typical values in an industrial situation. The reactions 
of employers, employees and other citizens to these values are attitudes. To 
the extent that one knows these attitudes one can understand, explain, and 
predict the behavior which appears and will appear in the situation. 

That such analysis is complex and involved is unquestionable. But 
every advance in understanding involves additional complexities. Diagnosis 
of disease is now many times more complex than it was before the discovery 
of the microscope, the germ theory and the X-ray. Yet we welcome the in- 
creasing complexity. Similarly, effective analysis of industrial relations, 
though more involved, must be recognized as desirable. 

Interpretation of industrial relations in terms of attitudes toward values 
is not an unpractical theory. It is being applied on a constantly widening scale. 
A number of modern texts suggest it, and some of these attempt to describe 
typical trades union and employer attitudes. Recently several volumes of 
primary data of the type we are describing have appeared. J. David Houser 
has utilized interviews to discover attitudes of employers in all sections of 
the nation toward a number of typical values, which are described and classi- 
fied in a recently published study.* The present writer has classified 
attitudes characteristic of midwestern workers toward ten major insti- 
tutions, in a study recently published by the University of lowa Bureau 
of Business Research.* Another study, to discover employer attitudes toward 
similar values, is now in process. 

Upon the basis suggested, including a critical analysis of the historic 
background, careful statistical examination of data amenable to statistical 
treatment, and the evaluation of attitudes characteristic of those who partici- 
pate in the industrial relationship ; upon such a basis can be built a presentation 
of present day industrial relations which portrays modern industry as it is, 
a developing successor to the industry of past ages, ever changing to relieve 
the maladjustments its changes create. Thus can be made a presentation which 
is interesting to the highest degree, maximumly critical and interpretive and 
unimpeachable as to the reality of the situations it describes. 


2J. David Houser, “What the Employer Thinks; Executives’ Attitudes Toward Employees,” 
Wertheim Fellowship Publications, 1, Harvard University Press, 1927. . 
‘Dale Yoder, “Labor Attitudes in Iowa and Contiguous Territory,” Bureau of Business Research, 
Iowa Studies in Business, No. 5, Univ. of Iowa, 1929. 
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